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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Dr. Ackerman has been invited to share 
the Good News of Christianity in the 
People’s Republic of China! 


Dr. Ackerman has been invited by Dr. John Morris of the Institute 
for Creation Research to join a delegation of Christian leaders from the 
U.S.A. to share the Christian message with a group of about 3,000 
Chinese officials, scientists, educators, and business leaders. The 
conference theme is “The Future Impact of Christianity on China,” and 
it is planned for November 5-6, 1993 in Beijing. We have been in- 
formed that the conference is to be nationally televised in the People’s 
Republic, which could mean a potential audience of 1.2 billion people 
hearing the Gospel message, many for the first time. Dr. Ackerman is 
to be one of about 20 major speakers who will address the full confer- 
ence as well as lead some small workshops. An additional number of as 
many as 300 Christians will also go and conduct workshops only. 

Dr. Ackerman is asking fellow Christians, churches, and organiza- 
tions who have supported his ministry over the years to help him with 
the costs of this historic Christian outreach. He will need about $2,500 
to cover costs of the trip. This amount will cover Wichita to Beijing 
round-trip airfare, room & board, and tour expenses in China, plus 
incidental preparatory expenses. 

Please send checks and donations to: 

Paul Ackerman China Outreach Trip 
Creation Social Science & Humanities Society 
1429 N. Holyoke 

Wichita, Kansas 67208 


Please keep Dr. Ackerman, the conference organizers, and the 
Chinese people in your prayers as the preparations go forward for the 
Beijing conference. 


ANNOUNCEMENT TO OUR 
MEMBERS/SUBSCRIBERS 


Membership / Subscription Renewals Due 


Subscription and membership renewals are due in September 
1993. Please send in your subscription and/or membership renewal 
now for the coming publishing year (Volume 16 of the Creation Social 
Science and Humanities Quarterly, September 1993 through August 
1994). Subscription and membership fees are $15. within the USA, 
$20. outside the USA. 

If you have already sent in your subscription/membership renew- 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir, 

Iam a Christian, and an Ethiopian studying law in Addis Ababa 
University as an undergraduate. Nowadays I am becoming very sensi- 
tive about creationist literature. I am keen about how to defend my 
religion when I converse with my atheist school friends who are consid- 
erably influenced by evolutionism. For Christianity I have, I think, 
enough devotion. But the question of how to stand by it has been 
difficult for me until recently when I came across Christian literature 
by creationists from El Cajon, California by the name Institute for 
Creation Research (ICR). 

So it is at this time I got your address from a friend who said I 
would get something very important if I write to you. I hear you havea 
magazine (Creation Social Science and Humanities Quarterly). So if I 
am not troubling you, please send me this magazine/journal of yours. 
Also I would be glad if you can get me anything which you think is 
related to creationism, for I am trying to read widely on it. Oh, one 
more thing, please: put my name on your mailing list so that I would 
regularly read your issues. I hope to hear from you soon. Bye for now! 


Tsegaye Regassa 

Addis Ababa University 
College of Social Sciences 

P. O. Box 1176, B-505 D-324 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
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BIBLICAL CREATION, 
AGING, AND 
GERONTOLOGY 


Ellen Myers 


The hoary head is a crown of glory, 
if it be found in the way of righteousness. 
—Proverbs 16:31 


The decline of our physical faculties which foreshadows our death 
called “aging” or “senescence” can be considered “normal” for us only 
because everything in this world is subject to decay and death. But 
aging and death are not “normal.” We who know God in Christ and the 
Bible as His inerrant revelation to us understand that aging and death 
entered the world not as originally created by God but as a consequence 
of Adam’s fall into sin (Genesis 2:16-17; Genesis 3; I Corinthians 15:22). 
Regenerate men will in eternity partake of an “agelessness” which 
seems to be a prominent feature of the new heaven and earth by which 
God will replace this present fallen world (Isaiah 65:20; 2 Peter 3:13; 
Revelation 21:1). C. S. Lewis is faithful to Scripture in his beautiful 
poetic description of the redeemed in glory: “... no one in that company 
struck me as being of any particular age. One gets glimpses, even in 
our country, of that which is ageless—heavy thought in the face of an 
infant, and frolic childhood in that of a very old man. Here it was all 
like that.”! Elsewhere in the same story he speaks of seeing the face of 
his beloved teacher George MacDonald, “and somehow I divined the 
network of wrinkles which must have surrounded [his eyes] before re- 
birth had washed him in immortality.”? 

Those of us who are chronologically “old” know that much “young- 
er” minds and emotions continue to dwell in us, belied by wrinkles, 
rheumatism, white hair and dimming sight and hearing. That aging 
and death are not “normal” is also shown by the long lifespan of pre- 
flood man and of the post-flood patriarchs, closer to the time of creation 
than we. Man was intended by God to live forever with Him, the 
Fountain of Life, the ever-vigorous “Ancient of days” (Daniel 7:7, 13, 
22) in Whose likeness man is made. Unlike unbelievers “who have no 
hope” (I Thessalonians 4:13) we who by God’s grace abide in Christ 
“Who is our life” (Colossians 3:4) will taste and see God’s original 
intention fulfilled in ourselves. For us, therefore, aging and death are 
but portals to living and reigning forever in perfect, blessed oneness in 
love with Him (John 17:21-26). The sting of death, the victory of the 
grave, and earthly aging and corruption will be removed from us 
forever (I Corinthians 15:50-58). 

While the Bible truly describes the burden of our physical aging in 
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this present life (for example, Ecclesiastes 12), it also shows blessing 
and honor attending the old age of godly men and women. The fourth 
commandment teaches us to honor our fathers and mothers “so our 
days may be long in the land which the Lord our God gives us” (Exodus 
20:12). The ultimate fulfillment of His promise, of course, is to behold 
Him in glory. We see a foretaste of this fulfillment in aged Simeon and 
Anna who beheld the infant Jesus in the temple, prophesied and 
praised God and spread the good news of His Coming “to all them that 
looked for redemption in Israel” (Luke 2:25-28). 

The aged are exhorted to be godly (Titus 2:2-3). Older women are 
charged with a special ministry to teach young women “to be wise, to 
love their husbands and children, to be discreet, chaste, homemakers, 
good, obedient to their own husbands, that the word of God may not be 
blasphemed” (Titus 2:3-5). Younger believers are to treat older ones as 
fathers and mothers (I Timothy 5:1-2), an expanded application of the 
fourth commandment. Responsibility for the care of the needy, includ- 
ing of course the aged among them, rests first with their next of kin (I 
Timothy 5:8) and thereafter with the Christian community. Notwith- 
standing slanted capsule histories of Christian philanthropy in some 
secular college textbooks,’ the factual record of Christian charity is 
outstanding and undeniable. It extends from the Book of Acts in the 
first century to the work of Mother Theresa of Calcutta today, from the 
advanced social welfare work in the Christian Byzantine empire‘ to the 
outreach of the Salvation Army or Father Damien’s work with the 
lepers of Molokai. 

An appraisal of secular social welfare programs through govern- 
ment legislation and taxation is beyond the scope of this paper; by 
comparison, Christian aid to the needy, even when involving “having 
all things in common” (Acts 4:34-37) is never coercive but always and 
only the voluntary expression of love of neighbor (Acts 5:4). To help the 
needy is to abound in the grace of God Who “loves a cheerful (not 
coerced) giver” (I Corinthians 8 and 9, especially 9:7). Today’s coercive 
and bureaucratic secular welfare programs may well be in part the 
result and punishment of professed Christians’ past neglect or lack of 
this grace of giving cheerfully from the heart. Finally, as biblical 
Christian principles are increasingly rejected as the absolute founda- 
tion of morality, we see the rise of a utilitarian “cost-benefit” trend to 
provide only for “productive” or “socially useful” people and get rid of 
“useless eaters” (the handicapped and aged) by euthanasia, already a 
common practice in formerly Christian Holland and pushed in the 
United States as well. 

Despite much inquiry the physical factors contributing to the onset 
and process of aging are still unclear. Both genetic and environmental 
causes are apparently involved. The mechanistic theory that the body 
ages and dies simply by wearing out like a machine is no longer widely 
held. Presently proposed genetic theories include (1) the “autoimmuni- 
ty theory of senescence” which maintains that with increasing age 
there are more cell mutations in cell divisions, causing the body to 
produce antibodies and thus in essence to destroy itself; (2) a genetical- 
ly programmed brain-endocrine “master plan” which “codes” for the 
aging process; (3) the “collagen theory” which postulates that aging is 
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caused by the growing rigidity of the collagen found in the connective 
tissues of the body); (4) the “hormone theory” which supposes that 
aging is caused by lack of a specific hormone. Environmental factors 
like diet, activity or stress certainly also play a part in at least the rate 
of aging. 

The presence of both genetic and environmental factors in aging 
would be predicted from the biblical creation perspective, since the fall 
affects man’s genetic as well as environmental inheritance. It also, of 
course, greatly affects man’s behavior which in turn may help or harm 
his physical fitness. Studies of long-lived individuals and populations 
agree that moderation in all things, diets low in meat and fat but high 
in fruits and vegetables, and low stress through a basic surrender to 
the will of the deity are common to them all, again pointing to the state 
of man before the fall. 

Secular interest in aging goes back to classical antiquity. It in- 
creased significantly with the rise of life expectancy in the nineteenth 
century resulting in a larger proportion of the aged (65 and over) in the 
population. Some 11 per cent of Americans are now in this category, 
which will rise to perhaps 12 per cent by 2,000 A.D. While the aged 
account for more than their proportional share of medical care, there is 
a dearth of specialists in geriatrics, and a general reluctance of medical 
personnel] to deal with aged patients due to their image as irritable, set 
in their ways, and essentially useless burdens upon society. This image 
is obviously largely a false stereotype. Erdman Palmore developed a 
very useful 25-point quiz to help lay people and professionals rid 
themselves of such misconceptions. Here are ten questions from the 
Palmore quiz (answers at end of article): 

1.About 80% of the aged are healthy enough to carry out their 

normal activities (T/F) 

2. Most older workers cannot work as effectively as younger work- 

ers (T/F) 

3.In general, most old people are pretty much alike (T/F) 

4.The majority of old people are seldom bored (T/F) 

5. The majority of old people are socially isolated and lonely (T/F) 

6. The majority of old people have incomes below the poverty level 
(as defined by the Federal Government) (T/F) 

7.Older people tend to become more religious as they age (T/F) 

8. At least one-tenth of the aged are living in long-stay institutions 

(nursing homes, homes for the aged, etc.) (T/F) 

9. Most old people are seldom irritated or angry (T/F) 

10. The health and socioeconomic status of older people (compared 
to younger people) in 2000 A.D. will probably be about the same 
as now (T/F)® 


The “social Darwinist” philosophy, dominant in England and Amer- 
ica in the latter nineteenth century and also in pre-World War I and 
Nazi Germany, which urged that “individuals who could not survive via 
their own means should be allowed to perish,”® also worked against the 
aged. A similar attitude is being espoused in our own generation here 
in America as the bills for health services to the aged keep rising. 
Already Governor Richard Lamm of Colorado has publicly asked (Spring 
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1984) that the aged voluntarily die to make room for the young. He 
compared the aged to “falling leaves fertilizing the ground.” 

The systematic study of aging, gerontology, did not become a 
separate academic discipline until after World War II. Like psychology 
and sociology from which it emerged, gerontology does not have any 
one generally accepted research-governing theory for its academic 
area. The early “disengagement theory” (the aging individual achieves 
life satisfaction by withdrawing or “disengaging” from activity and 
society) has now largely been replaced by the “activity theory” (the 
aging individual finds life satisfaction by keeping active). Various 
other theories also command a following, such as “role theory,” “label- 
ing theory,” “age-stratification model,” and so on. The beginning stu- 
dent of gerontology encounters a growing list of special gerontology 
terms such as “birth cohort” (a group of individuals born in the same 
year or grouping of years); “jeopardy” (a certain trait or characteristic 
to which society reacts negatively, such as advanced age; a person who 
is black, female and old is said to be in “triple jeopardy”); “secondary 
relationships” (relationships that are formalized, unemotional, imper- 
sonal, and highly specialized, and that involve individuals acting in 
only one role), etc. In experimental studies of aged individuals geron- 
tologists seem to labor more frequently than other social science inves- 
tigators under the so-called “Hawthorne Effect,” that is, the distortion 
of an experimental study by the fact that the participants in the study 
know they are being studied and therefore alter their behavior. 

Historical gerontology literature often stresses the purported fact 
that the elderly began to be perceived as useless with the rise of 
industrialization and the early pensioning of workers. In a very able 
analysis Carole Haber convincingly argues, however, that the entire 
subject of the perception of the elderly is in flux and that books on this 
subject are outdated almost as soon as they appear. She reports that 
the age at which people become “superannuated” varies with the soci- 
eties in which they live as well as with other circumstances such as 
wealth and family relationships. According to Haber, the policies of 
professionals actually increase the stereotype of the aged as “useless” 
and also the segregation of the aged from their communities.? Public 
policies adopted after America’s urbanization and industrialization to 
help the elderly, and the Social Security program enacted in 1935 
removed the old from competition on the labor market and “have 
ensured the dependence of a large proportion of the elderly.”8 

When all is said and done, how we tend to think of the elderly 
largely depends upon the impressions made on us by the real-life older 
people we ourselves have personally met or lived with, a fact surpris- 
ingly little considered in gerontology literature. Do we want to be like 
the older people we know when we ourselves grow old? 

In this respect, again we who stand upon the Bible have an 
advantage over unbelievers in that it gives us authoritative aged “role 
models.” For example, the list of God’s heroes of the faith (Hebrews 11) 
includes Enoch, at the age of 365 years brought directly into God’s 
eternal presence without seeing death because he pleased God. At the 
age of 600 years Noah by faith prepared the ark. Aged Abraham by 
faith obeyed God and sojourned “in the land of promise, as in a strange 
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country.” By faith aged Sarah his wife received strength to conceive 
Isaac. By faith aged Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau, and aged Jacob 
blessed Joseph’s sons. By faith aged Joseph foretold the departing of 
the nation Israel from Egypt. By faith aged Moses kept the passover 
and passed with his people through the Red Sea. So many godly aged 
people are listed for us in this one chapter of Scripture! 

Elsewhere in the Bible we find aged Caleb who had trusted God’s 
good promises about the land of Israel and inherited Mount Hebron, 
with his strength undiminished (Joshua 11). Aged Naomi plants the 
love of God and His people in the heart of her young daughter-in-law 
Ruth. We have already mentioned aged Simeon, and Anna “who was 
“of a great age ... a widow of about fourscore and four years, who 
departed not from the temple, but served God with fastings and prayers 
night and day” (Luke 2:36-37). The aged apostle John, the beloved 
disciple of Jesus, “your brother and companion in tribulation, and in 
the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ” and banned to Patmos “for 
the word of God, and the testimony of Jesus Christ (Revelation 1:9)” is 
given the Book of Revelation of final things to share with us. There is 
not room enough to tell of the many other aged Christians whose faith 
and godly walk we find in Scripture and in history to behold and 
emulate. 

Finally there are the aged saints we have known in our own lives. 
Humanly speaking I owe my salvation in Christ to my aged father, 
“over 65” when I, then still an unbeliever, grudgingly acknowledged his 
love of Christ and Scripture as the root of his perseverance, simplicity, 
and abiding joy and peace of heart under great tribulation (a crippled 
leg, failing eyesight, robbed of his profession and in constant peril as 
the husband of a Jewish wife under the Nazis). I remember Mrs.Gail 
Martin, whom I met and loved in the 1960s. She kept active in church 
and family till struck with terminal cancer in her late eighties. But her 
faith and cheerfulness did not waver, no, not even in the final weeks of 
gradual, fatal starvation. Thus she powerfully “showed God's strength 
to this generation, and his power to every one that is to come” (Psalm 
71:18). Our Living Lord had by no means “cast her off in the time of old 
age” or “forsaken her when her strength failed” (Psalm 71:9). On the 
contrary, “when she was weak, then she was strong” (II Corinthians 
12:10). 

What beloved, aged saints are part of your life? When we ourselves 
grow old, may we by our Lord’s grace follow in their steps even as they 
followed in Christ's. 
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Answers to Quiz 
1. T. 2. F; older workers also have less job turnover, fewer accidents, 
and less absenteeism than younger workers. 3. F. Some evidence 
shows that as people age they tend to become less alike in many ways. 
4.T. 5. F. Most older people live close to relatives, socialize with 
friends, and belong to religious and voluntary organizations. Most 
feelings of loneliness are experienced by young adults! 6. F. Even ifthe 
“near poor” are included, the total in or near poverty is only about 25 
per cent of all aged (1976 study). 7.F. 8. F. Only 4-5 percent. 9.T. 10. 
F. By 2000 A.D. the health and socioeconomic status of older people 
(compared to younger people) will probably be much higher than now. 


CREATION AND 
NURSING HOME CARE 


Ellen Myers 


In 1991 the Hastings Center, a prestigious New England think 
tank on problems of bioethics, published an important and widely 
distributed study on nursing home care, “New Directions in Nursing 
Home Ethics.”! The article is about as good and informative as it can 
be from the secular humanist perspective. However, God and biblical 
Christianity are completely omitted, and hence the authors cannot give 
any real answers to the ethical problems they raise. 

The paper opens commendably: “It has been said that the moral 
heart of a society can be judged by how well it provides for those at the 
dawn of life, those in the shadows of life, and those in the twilight of 
life.” We agree from the biblical Christian perspective, but we immedi- 
ately note that the many millions of babies murdered by legal abortion 
in our society during the last twenty years show that our society’s 
“moral heart” is desperately sick. We do not [yet] murder our elderly 
wholesale by “euthanasia,” but the authors point out that our social 
support system for them is “a tattered, patchwork arrangement of 
overlapping and conflicting programs.” With regard to nursing home 
care in particular, the authors believe that existing regulations and 
social policy may make good care harder to provide “because we have 
not, as a society, truly worked out a moral vision and a set of aspira- 
tions for what we want nursing homes to be.” 

The article gives a brief history of the modern nursing home. In 
the nineteenth century the destitute elderly were put into the harsh 
surroundings of public almshouses and poorhouses, which also housed 
the indigent poor, chronically disabled and mentally ill. Churches and 
other charitable groups began to sponsor private old age homes by the 
turn of the century, but the number of indigent elderly in public 
poorhouses rose nevertheless. In the early 1900s mentally incapacitated 
elderly were usually sent to state mental hospitals. The 
“deinstitutionalization movement” of the last twenty years sought to 
replace this solution by other ways of care, with attendant new, serious 
problems.? 

The Great Depression of the 1930s was marked by the rise in the 
number of dependent elderly and also by the introduction of the Social 
Security system. Early on this system did not pay for the housing of 
the elderly in public institutions. This exclusion, the authors write, 
“contributed crucially and purposefully to the demise of the county 
poorhouse.” This development led to the start of private nursing 
homes. Government funding for nursing home care steadily increased 
after 1950, “culminating finally in the 1965 Medicaid program, which 
now covers more than 40 percent of all nursing home costs.” 

By the 1960s nursing homes had become the standard long-term 
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care institutions for the elderly. Despite many scandals involving 
poorly run nursing homes and their resultant poor public image, there 
are now over 19,000 in the United States. Annual cost per patient 
ranges from an average of $20,000 in the south to $28,000 in the north 
and east. 2.3 million elderly now reside in nursing homes during a 
year, and with the continuing aging of our population this number will 
rise by 75 percent over the next thirty years. This means that by 2020 
A.D. about one in four people over 65 will spend time in a nursing 
home. The average age of the nursing home resident is now about 84; 
75 percent are women; about half suffer from serious dementia or 
organic brain damage. 

While numerous studies have shown that “heavy care [at home] of 
the elderly [is] the norm in family relationships,” there is a widespread 
notion that “the relatively full rosters of most nursing homes is proof of 
yet another breakdown of the family in the United States.” However, 
as the authors point out, most families “find themselves backed against 
the wall of last or only resort when they approach a nursing home. ... 
the primary moral issue is ... determining the limits of family obliga- 
tion [and ability] to care for the elderly.” A further enormous burden is 
the scarcity of hospital and nursing home beds and highly rationed 
Medicare coverage of nursing home care, which becomes available only 
when the patient’s own funds have been completely exhausted. 

Finally, the authors predict that there will be less and less avail- 
able help with home care for frail but not acutely ill elderly in the near 
future, an additional burden on families. The Christian community 
should be made aware of this trend and enter the field of home care 
support services either through churches or private Christian 
caregivers. A pioneer effort in this field was the founding of the 
Hospice organization assisting with home care for the dying.3 

After this survey of the historical development and present status 
of care for the dependent elderly, and a brief outline of the problem of 
the nursing home patient’s loss of independence in the institutional 
setting, the authors turn to the central point of their discussion, their 
section “Toward Autonomy within Community.” This section, too, is 
about as appealing as it can be if God’s purpose for people is completely 
disregarded. The farthest horizon visible to people without God is 
precisely “autonomy in community,” how to reconcile the needs and 
claims of an individual with those of the “community.” According to the 
authors, 

The central figure of the standard bioethical model is the 
competent adult ... The values and principles that bioeth- 
ical analysis relies upon are notions such as rights, liber- 
ties, self-determination or autonomy, privacy, doing good 
beneficence), not doing harm (nonmaleficence), and jus- 
tice... these various bioethical concepts ... are largely 
designed to ensure the moral person sufficient resources 
... to allow him to be a rationally self-directing being. 
Bioethics seeks to carve out ... the moral space needed for 
a human being to live her life in her own way (p. 8). 
All these are humanistic rather than biblical concepts. The authors 
are right in saying that these “individualistic assumptions are deeply 
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embedded in American culture.” This merely shows that there is 
something very wrong, biblically speaking, with contemporary Ameri- 
can culture; we have largely replaced trust in God with trust in self. 
Besides, as Christians we must never base our morality on the culture 
in which we live! 

Next the authors offer their remedy, the concept of “autonomy 
within community.” Their remedy is not fundamentally different from 
the moral paradigm they seek to modify or replace. The old model, too, 
spoke of “beneficence, nonmaleficence and justice,” all designed to 
protect the “community.” We rather deal here with a shift in priority 
and emphasis as between the individual and the community, the one 
and the many, autonomy and dependency. Nothing fundamentally new 
has been introduced, nor can be if the almighty and transcendent God 
of Scripture, the Creator and Sustainer Who alone can “make all things 
new,” is deliberately excluded from consideration. True to their hu- 
manistic principles, the authors speak of “attempts to live a private life 
in a public institution.” That is still the old desire for autonomy. 

Later on the authors discuss the use of dependency, an “inevitable 
reality for most nursing home residents,” to “grow as human beings.” 
They write: 

(T]he reality of the moral situation is that the person must 

embrace dependency rather than resisting it ... In certain 

situations of incapacity, autonomy and respect for persons 

simply come to mean the creative, enabling use of depen- 

dency to give richer meaning to the lives of individuals 

who can no longer be self-reliant (p.9). 
But practically speaking, what “growth” and “creativity” are still possi- 
ble to the dependent elderly nursing home dweller? The authors 
provide no specific details, nor do they define “creativity” even within 
the humanistic parameters of “autonomy within community.” Where 
can patients find the inner resources for growth and creativity in the 
regimented nursing home setting? What can the nursing staff do to 
help them, hampered as it is with chronic lack of personnel and 
obligation to run the entire home safely and economically? The au- 
thors do not say, nor can they, for they have limited themselves strictly 
to the humanistic perspective with its monistic, impersonal, godless 
world. 

The answer must come from within the context of the purpose of 
one’s whole life. Now human life is only a cosmic accident according to 
evolutionists of the secular humanist variety. Alternately it is but one 
temporary expression of the cosmic life force or forces in the emergent 
evolutionist, pantheistic world view of the religious, neo-pagan human- 
ist. Neither world view can give absolute, transcendent meaning and 
purpose to individual men, to society as a whole, or for that matter to 
anything whatsoever. The purpose of life cannot be defined from 
within this world; it requires a personal Creator of the world above and 
outside the world which He created out of nothing. More, it requires 
the Creator’s revelation of His will and His purpose for His creatures, 
and this revelation is given to us in the Bible. According to the Bible, 
life’s purpose is not growth of the personality for its own sake, but a 
goal—the goal of the Creator, which is to redeem us and to recreate us 
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in newness, holiness and righteousness in Christ. If we do not see that 
the nursing home, too, works for our good under Romans 8:28 “accord- 
ing to His purpose,” we cannot help but fear it. It is no wonder that 
secular and religious humanists are so concerned with ensuring their 
own “death with dignity,” that is, assisted suicide on a large scale (as 
already practiced in post-Christian Holland), with murder of aged and 
other “useless eaters” by “euthanasia” in the wings. 

The authors themselves sense this crucial point in the very last 
words of their paper: “The trouble is that we cannot really talk about 
nursing homes without also examining the values and aspirations we 
hope to discover in ourselves, in the twilight of our lives. Can we 
summon the courage to look into that twilight and find something to 
affirm there?” (p. 13) It is appalling but, alas, to be expected from the 
humanist mindset that again the authors point us only to “ourselves” 
as the source of our values and aspirations, of “something to affirm.” 
Here, surely, the Christian must recognize the bankruptcy of their 
thought. Their humanism breaks down, as it must, in the face of utter 
helplessness ending in death. They end with a question because they 
have no real answer. In a way the entire article is whistling in the 
dark. 

Sugary talk about “autonomy in community” is mere semantic 
juggling and cannot comfort the non-Christian nursing home resident 
in confusion, pain, often unable even to toilet himself, and surrounded 
mostly by others in like miserable dependency. It cannot provide 
answers for nursing staff or social workers who must deal with individ- 
ual patients day by day. It cannot help families to comfort their lonely, 
helpless relatives, usually mothers or grandmothers. Unless we know 
we are infinitely precious to God our Creator and Redeemer Who does 
not look on our outward appearance and quite apart from our depen- 
dency upon or “usefulness” to our fellow men, what purpose or comfort 
is there for the dependent, “useless” person? But the authors never 
mention God our Creator and Redeemer. Nursing home staff members 
and social workers may even be forbidden to speak of Him to the 
residents, as this might cause anger and possible law suits on the part 
of the families. 

What, then, are practical biblical Christian answers? First, “au- 
tonomy” is not the measure of our value in the eyes of our Creator. 
None of us is autonomous, for God is the Ruler of us all. Hence, to lose 
a measure or even all of our supposed “autonomy” is no loss in His 
sight, nor in our own sight when we are renewed and taught in Christ. 
Mary Tenbrink, a dear young friend of this writer’s, suffers from severe 
multiple sclerosis, has been in a wheelchair for years and is utterly 
dependent upon others, especially her godly husband Pat. She has had 
her dark times, yet in the midst of her literal “valley of the shadow of 
death” she has written beautiful poetry praising our Lord. The whole 
lives of this godly couple are full of inspiration and glorious purpose— 
the purpose of God “Whose strength is made perfect in weakness” (2 
Corinthians 14:9). This writer’s daughter Becky has Down’s Syndrome 
and an IQ of about 40. She cannot exercise any “autonomy,” but our 
Lord’s love in her overflows to family and friends. She would not 
understand the words “autonomy in community,” but she daily practic- 
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es what is far better, love of neighbor, that is, love for those closest to 
her each moment, as Jesus Christ taught us. 

Our suffering, including confinement in a nursing home when old, 
s “an essential part of what He calls Redemption”® not only for pa- 
tients but also for caregivers. This fact remains invisible to the 
unbeliever who measures human value by “utility.” What use is the 
helpless person to others except as the cause for salaries paid to 
nursing staff? In contrast, Pat Tenbrink with Mary and this writer 
with Becky praise our Lord for our own sufferings which immeasurably 
helped us to grow in Christ. A friend of this writer’s eldest daughter 
helped care for her senile, almost completely helpless grandmother at 
home and praises our Lord for how this difficult experience helped her 
grow to greater love of God and neighbor. As the psalmist wrote, “It is 
good for me that I have been afflicted, that I may learn your statutes” 
(Ps. 119:71). 

Finally, the humanistic world view measures a person’s worth in 
terms of his or her prominence in the eyes of others. The nursing home 
resident is shut away from the rest of society, with no prominence 
whatever. The helpless old man or woman can no longer shine before 
others but vegetates as it were forsaken in a desert. Yet Christians 
know that in Christ we live to God (Romans 6:11) Who sees us and loves 
us no matter how shut away or how “invisible” to other people we may 
be. He is glorified by all His works, including His flowers blooming in 
the desert, including His people blooming unto Him in nursing home 
bed or wheelchair. Our nursing home caregivers must be allowed, even 
encouraged, to share these God-given answers with nursing home 
residents. They should also be free to point patients to God and Christ 
and witness to them of their own experience and blessings in Him. 

To sum up, the article contains much factual information. Howev- 
er, its attempt to improve the bioethical foundation of nursing home 
care, and by extension our society’s attitude towards the elderly and 
helpless at large, is strictly humanistic and hence doomed to failure. 
Its proposed new bioethical model of “autonomy in community” is in 
principle no different from the paradigm it seeks to alter, but merely a 
shift in emphasis from self-reliance to dependence upon others. Thus 
where theory meets life, that is, where the individual caregiver must 
confront the individual nursing home resident or other helpless per- 
son, there is no help here, only semantic reformulation. If God the 
Creator and His Word are left out of our thought, we are all ultimately 
helpless to solve our problems, especially the very problem of dealing 
with helplessness itself. Both as individuals and as communities, as 
patients and as caregivers, we must be God-directed, not self-directed. 
The purpose of our lives lies in Him, not in us. 
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A Letter to Old Friends 


Dear Friends, 

The fall of the year is upon us. Seasons come and go with the speed 
of lightning. Of course, I know it still takes 60 seconds to make a 
minute, and 60 minutes for an hour and so it goes. But somehow, when 
you reach the “fall” of life, and you know you have fewer days in your 
life, “time” goes twice as fast and we get less and less accomplished. 

Things change in the “fall” of life. You notice that you aren’t 
needed to do certain things that you once did. Often we are replaced on 
our jobs in the secular world, our church and sometimes our homes. 
From then on you more or less become a “number” and the feeling of 
being useless and not needed, sometimes overwhelms us. 

We hear from our dear older saints every day. I understand their 
desires, their hurts and their feelings. I’m in this category, I can fully 
understand the changes that have to be made in our lives. Oftentimes, 
it isn’t easy. 

I try to find the answers to our problems in God’s Holy Word. 
When I find it, I know it’s the “truth” and it is strong enough for us to 
stand on. It is our rock. 

I often think of Anna, who had lost her husband. She was devastat- 
ed at her loss, but dedicated her life in the service of God. She went to 
the Temple to live and devoted her life to prayer. One of the rewards for 
her prayer life was God granted her the privilege to set her eyes upon 
the baby that was to become the Savior of the world. Her closeness to 
God through prayer made her recognize Him. 

I am persuaded that today we need more dedicated prayer war- 
riors. Someone who has the time and knows the importance of prayer 
and who is willing to intercede. 

We have many soldiers on the battlefield of our Lord, who are 
fighting the good fight. They must be upheld with prayer by those who 
have the “time” to intercede for them. God’s people must lift each other 
up and pray down the power from our Almighty God. The needs of life 
are overwhelming. Our families, friends, churches and country are 
under attack. The fight is on. You dear ones who have “time,” please 
support the battle front with your prayers. Bombard Heaven as never 
before. Let’s be weeping intercessors. Let’s not hear of any more 
soldiers falling into sin while on the “front line.” Talk to God. Be an 
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Anna! 

We can show the world that just because we aren’t out there where 
they can see us, we are still more than a number! We are needed 
because we are the children of God. 

I like what Paul said in I Corinthians when he was describing the 
body of Christ—Chap.12:22. “Nay much more these members of the 
body which seem to be more FEEBLE are necessary!!” Isn’t that 
beautiful! We may be feeble but we are necessary. ... 

Whatever may come your way, dear soldier of the cross, just read 
Isaiah 46:3: “Listen to me, all Israel who are left. I have created you 
and cared for you since you were born. I will be your God through all 
your lifetime, yes, even when your hair is white with age. I made you 
and I will care for you. I will carry you along and be your Savior.” 
(paraphrased). WHAT A PROMISE!!! 

Remember, every promise in the book is yours and mine. 

Love, MOM 


Editor’s Note: Copied from The Gospel Tract Harvester, P.O.Box 1118, Indepen- 
dence, MO 64051, October 1989, pp.4-5 
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BIBLICAL CREATION AND 
PERSONALITY 


Ellen Myers 


Is there such a thing as human personality? The usual answer is 
that of course there is such a thing, and it is easy to define. After all, 
everyone is nice or nasty, looks and acts a certain way and has certain 
goals, habits and oddities. There are “disturbed personalities” due to 
circumstances or heredity; come to think of it, “normal” personalities 
are also formed by circumstances and heredity, are they not? Personal- 
ity is thus defined as man’s behavior and as the function of cir- 
cumstances and heredity. 

Yet deeper reflection is not satisfied with this answer. Men are 
creative, producing things of beauty or utility undreamed of before. 
Human creativity transcends and hence cannot be explained by circum- 
stances and heredity. Man always sets up rules of what shall count as 
right and wrong in human relations; neither circumstances nor hered- 
ity can account for this moral faculty in man, at most for variations in 
the rules themselves. Man has at all times and places shown spiritual- 
ity, that is, a sense of worship, awe, fear and longing for some spiritual 
power higher than himself. Again, circumstances and heredity cannot 
account for this spiritual dimension of man. The question also arises 
how man can at one and the same time be an individual with a unique 
personality of his own, and also live in unity with his fellow men. How 
is it that man can speak as no other creature can? Why is man in fact 
the ruler of the rest of creation whether he wills or not? What, in short, 
is the origin of human personality? 

Only biblical creation can adequately account for all features of 
human personality. The foundation is laid in the words of Genesis 
1:26-28: 

Then God said, “Let Us make man in Our image, accord- 
ing to Our likeness: let them have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, over the birds of the air, and over the cattle, 
over all the earth and over every creeping thing that 
creeps on the earth.” 

So God created man in His own image; in the image of God 
He created him: male and female He created them. 

Then God blessed them, and God said to them, “Be fruitful 
and multiply; fill the earth and subdue it ... “ 

Note first that God spoke. He Himself is a person, for an imperson- 
al entity or concept cannot speak. Man’s speech is accounted for by his 
creation in God’s own likeness and image. Note next that God said, 
“Let Us make man in Our image, according to Our likeness.” This “Us” 
and “Our” points to a plurality of persons in God, fully revealed in the 
New Testament as the Trinity of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. Man reflects this Triune God’s own image and likeness in the 
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personhood of each individual human being as well as in community of 
mankind. Note, lastly, that man was commanded to be fruitful, multi- 
ply and have dominion over the rest of creation. Man’s obedience to 
this command concretely reflects God’s image. Only by obedience to 
this command can man develop and express his unique individual 
personality as well as his creation-ordained community with his fellow 
men. This is simply another way of stating God’s highest command- 
ment according to Jesus Christ: “You shall love the LORD your God 
with all your heart, with all your soul, and with all your mind. This is 
the first and great commandment. And the second is like it: You shall 
love your neighbor as yourself. On these two commandments hang all 
the Law and the Prophets” (Matthew 22:37-40). In man’s creation as 
male and female and in God’s command to man to be fruitful and 
multiply we see that people are essentially one family whose members 
are to complement, love and help each other, even as do the Members of 
the Holy Trinity. 

Thinkers who cut themselves off from the God of the Bible also cut 
themselves off from mankind. For example, let us look at the modern 
atheist materialist evolutionist founder of Communism, Karl Marx 
(1818-1883) and the pantheist neoplatonist idealist philosopher 
Plotinus (ca.205-270 A.D.). At first sight they greatly differ in thought 
and historical circumstances. However, in his outstanding analysis of 
their thought Fr.Valery Lapkovsky has found many essential similari- 
ties between them.! Neither thinker developed a concept of personali- 
ty. For Marx man is merely the product of material processes and a 
function of his social-economic period. For Plotinus man is merely the 
product of the cyclical natural processes within a pantheistic One. 
Both thinkers inclined towards a totalitarian society in which the 
individual is merely a number. Both highly esteemed war and continu- 
ous violent conflict as the means of social cleansing and upward evolu- 
tion. Both looked upon the enormous human suffering resulting from 
war and violence as spectators in a theater. 

When a whole society adopts such anti-God and hence anti-human 
thought, the people are cruelly and pitilessly oppressed. At the mildest 
level they are already painfully aware of their degradation. As one 
Russian wrote his local newspaper, “We are not people but robots 
without hearts, conscience and honor.” The harshest level is akin to 
hell. Vladimir Bukovsky, for many years imprisoned in Soviet jails, 
camps and insane asylums, writes: 

The worst was the feeling of the loss of personality. It is 
exactly as if they smashed you with your face to the 
asphalt and as if no characteristic traits or individual 
features were left. It is exactly as if your soul with all its 
shades, turns and most secret corners and patterns were 
pressed out with a gigantic flatiron and became smooth 
and even, like a cardboard puppet.” 
In his famous novel 1984 George Orwell gives us a similar unforgetta- 
ble description: “If you want a picture of the future, imagine a boot 
stamping on a human face—forever.”® 

Self-aggrandizement of the most ruthless leaders of such societies 

always accompanies the suppression of the dehumanized masses. Iron- 
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ically, in the case of Stalin this was called “Cult of Personality,” as 
though true human personality in God’s own image and likeness, and 
extreme personality perversion in a godless individual were somehow 
the same.‘ Such perverse “personality cults” are but another side of 
the personality destruction entailed by militant revolt against the 
Creator. 

The breakdown of man’s personality is an ever present danger not 
only in totalitarian societies but in politically free ones as well. It 
threatens whenever the foundation of man’s personality, namely, bibli- 
cal creation in God’s own image and likeness, is neglected and denied. 
Modern Western psychology offers a particularly striking example in 
the “behaviorist” school of American psychologist B. F. Skinner (1904- 
1992). Skinner, an erstwhile theology student who totally abandoned 
the Christian faith while at Union Theological Seminary in New York, 
and a thoroughgoing evolutionist, teaches that man is a mere function 
of his “conditioning.” Man has no free will, no personality and no soul; 
he really does not exist but is a mere phenomenon, or the mere location 
where certain acts or processes take place. For example, Skinner has 
denied that a man can write a poem; instead, “poeming occurs” in a 
man. Dr. Paul D. Ackerman, editor of the Creation Social Science and 
Humanities Quarterly, a professor of psychology at Wichita State Uni- 
versity and a behaviorist before his conversion to Christ, has movingly 
described the futility, emptiness and depression he felt as a behaviorist 
who seriously tried to deny his own meaningful existence.5 Dr. 
Ackerman had attempted to defend the real, meaningful existence of 
human personality before his conversion, but he could never convince 
his academic opponents because he had granted them their first premise 
that man is the product of atheistic evolution rather than created by 
God in His own image and likeness. By granting unbelievers their 
starting point, atheistic or pantheistic evolutionism which eliminates 
the God-Creator of the Bible, we submit in principle to the elimination 
of our own meaningful selves. 

The remainder of creation also suffers when man denies his true 
origin and purpose under God. Remember that when God created man, 
He gave him dominion over all other creatures on earth. Man is not the 
product of and hence in principle subject to the rest of creation as all 
non-biblical, evolutionist world views must logically presuppose, but 
rather its viceroy under God. Without biblical creation as our starting 
point we tend to fall into two opposite perversions in dealing with lower 
creatures: we either idolize them (Romans 1:21-23), or we ruthlessly 
exploit them. The Christian believer in biblical creation can and must 
avoid either error. Yes, not only we ourselves but all creation suffers 
when we forget or deny our true origin and calling! As St. Paul says, 

For the earnest expectation of the creation eagerly waits 

for the revealing of the sons of God ... because the creation 

itself also will be delivered from the bondage of corruption 

into the glorious liberty of the children of God. For we 

know that the whole creation groans and travails with 

birth pangs together until now. (Romans 8:19, 21-22) 
All creation’s bondage of corruption through man’s fall and sin, and its 
deliverance into “glorious liberty” as redeemed and regenerate man 
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himself becomes a partaker of God’s own life, holiness, righteousness 
and goodness in Christ has been joyfully perceived and preached espe- 
cially by Orthodox Christians. The wonderful book For the Life of the 
World by Fr. Alexander Schmemann is a particularly fine witness to 
this truth.® 

We can be true personalities only moment by moment by God’s 
grace as we trust and obey Him Who not only created us but Who also 
watches over us, directs us and prepares our paths in fatherly love 
(Psalm 23, Is.63:9, etc.) It is the essence of the fall and of sin, and also 
impossible folly, to attempt to be personalities or “to be as God” by 
ourselves while denying and disobeying our Creator, Lord and Helper. 
Men who persist in unbelief and rebellion against God are like branch- 
es deliberately cutting themselves off from the tree. Though they may 
look alive for a while, they and their leaves and fruit are withering and 
dying. Unless they are grafted back into the tree in time, they will be 
fit only for burning (cf. Ps.1; John 15:1-6; Romans 11:15-23). 

It is a great miracle that God created us as individuals yet also as 
parts of a body. The beautiful Scottish Christian writer George 
MacDonald (1824-1905) wrote: 

The mystery of individuality and consequent relation is 
deep as the beginnings of humanity, and the questions 
thence arising can be solved only by him who has, practi- 
cally at least, solved the holy necessities resulting from 
his origin. In God alone can man meet man. In Him alone 
the converging lines of existence touch and cross not. 
When the mind of Christ, the life of the Head, courses 
through that atom which the man is of the slowly revivify- 
ing body, when he is alive too, then the love of the brothers 
is there as conscious life.’ 

MacDonald also saw that the completion of each individual person 
is known to God from the beginning, but to the man himself only at the 
end of time: 

The giving of the white stone with the new name [Revela- 
tion 2:17] is the communication of what God thinks about 
the man to the man. ... The true name is one which 
expresses the character, the nature, the meaning of the 
person who bears it. ... Who can give a man this, his own 
name? God alone. For no one but God sees what the man 
is ... It is the blossom, the perfection, the completeness, 
that determines the name: and God foresees that from the 
first because He made it so [Acts 15:18] ... Such a name 
cannot be given until the man is the name.® 

Worship of God also inseparably belongs to man’s personality 
created in God’s own image and likeness. There is no culture anywhere 
without some kind of religious worship. Of course pagan worship in 
antiquity or neo-pagan worship today such as in the “New Age” move- 
ment, or for that matter in the cult of Lenin in the Soviet Union, cannot 
substitute for worship of the true God, the God of biblical creation. As 
St. Augustine wrote in his Confessions: “Thou hast created us for 
thyself, and our hearts are restless till they rest in thee.” Nor do we 
truly worship God as a fear-compelled mass of slaves, as Stalin de- 
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manded to be worshipped at the height of his “personality cult.” No, we 
worship freely and in love as a body (1 Cor.12) in which our Lord has 
prepared a special, unique place for each of us individually. George 
MacDonald saw this wonderful truth as well: 
The name is one “which no man knoweth saving he that 
receiveth it.” Not only then has each man his individual 
relation to God, but each man has his peculiar relation to 
God. He is to God a peculiar being, made after his own 
fashion, and that of no one else. Hence he can worship 
God as no man else can worship him.? 

Even as He first created the rest of the world for Adam and Eve to 
live in, so God also determined our circumstances in history, character- 
istics and abilities, so we might function in our lives according to His 
purpose. This is also true for unbelievers and God-haters (Ex.9:16; 
Romans 9:17, 36). But circumstances and abilities are not all there is, 
and the concept of human personality as their product is the deadly lie 
of men spiritually dead in trespasses and sin (Ephesians 2:1). Our true 
personalities are buried in us through the fall but graciously resurrect- 
ed as God gives us new life, His own eternal life from above when we 
are born again in Christ. Then we can say with St. Paul: “I have been 
crucified with Christ, yet I live; yet it is no longer I who live, but Christ 
lives in me; and the life which I now live in the flesh, I live by faith in 
the Son of God, who loved me and gave Himself for me” (Gal.2:20). 

If we persist in unbelief and rebellion against our Creator Who 
alone can regenerate us, we lose our personalities forever through our 
“second death” in hell (Matthew 25:41; Rev.20:14-15). Christ solemnly 
warns us that “whoever desires to save his life will lose it, but whoever 
loses his life for my sake will find it. For what profit is it to a man if he 
gains the whole world, and loses his own soul? Or what will a man give 
in exchange for his soul?” (Matthew 16:25-26). The well-known En- 
glish “apostle to the skeptics” of our time, C. S. Lewis (1898-1963), 
wrote that: 

The more we get what we now call “ourselves” out of the 
way and let [Christ] take us over, the more truly ourselves 
we become. ... our real selves are all waiting for us in 
Him. Itis no good trying to “be myself” without Him. The 
more I resist Him and try to live on my own, the more I 
become dominated by my own heredity and upbringing 
and surroundings and natural desires. ... It is when I turn 
to Christ, when I give myself up to His Personality, that I 
first begin to have a real personality of my own. ... 

I said there were Personalities in God. I will go further 
now. There are no real personalities anywhere else. Until 
you have given up your self to Him you will not have a real 
self.10 

To sum up, a concept of man’s personality built merely upon 
circumstances and heredity cannot account for man’s creativity, moral 
faculty, spirituality, individuality in community, language, rule over 
the rest of creation, and origin. Only man’s creation in the Triune God’s 
own image and likeness can. Denying this God leads to denial of 
personality through brutal enslavement of the “masses” and perverse 
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self-aggrandizement of the leaders, and involves all creation in the 
bondage of corruption. Deliverance is possible only by man’s regenera- 
tion in Christ. Without Him we are as branches cut off from the tree, 
dying and fit only for burning. In Him alone we can become the true, 
living persons He means us to be. In the words of our Lord about His 
Beloved and her answer to Him in the Song of Songs, chapter 4, verses 
12, 15-16, 

A garden enclosed is my sister, my spouse, 

A spring shut, a fountain sealed. ... 

A fountain of gardens, a well of living waters ... 

Awake, O north wind, and come, O south! 

Blow upon my garden, that its spices may flow out! 

Let my beloved come to His garden, 

And eat its pleasant fruits. 
May His Wind, His Holy Spirit, thus resurrect our personalities to His 
joy! Amen. 


(Prepared for Christian Conference in Moscow May 25-27, 1990.) 
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BIOLOGICAL EVOLUTION 
AND MODERN LITERATURE 


Jerry Bergman 


A survey of Western literature up to the middle 1800s finds that 
the vast majority contained religious or quasi religious themes (Thrall 
and Hibbard 1936). Variations on the Prodigal Son theme were com- 
mon though often disguised. One of the best selling books of all time, 
Pilgrims Progress, has an overtly religious theme—a worldly man 
finds religion, and learns that only therein can eternal happiness be 
achieved. The rise of Darwinian evolution saw a clear change in the 
religious undercurrent in popular literature: not only were far fewer 
books religious, but the central theme and values extolled changed 
drastically. The new theme, either openly or covertly, became the 
struggle of the strong, often the good, against the weak. Pure strength, 
a new unfeeling manliness, and virility were openly valued. A major 
form of literary genre today is a variation of this theme known as the 
“rags to riches” story. Even true stories that highlight the rags to 
riches theme, such as biographies of Abraham Lincoln, Andrew 
Carnegie, Henry Ford, etc., are still popular today. They are commonly 
seen as character building, even inspirational. 

From Darwin’s time forward, the theme in literature became not 
only the struggle of the fit (and the hero was often obviously more fit), 
but the glorifying of virile men who were successful in conquering 
women and life by brain and brawn. Especially in early film, heroes 
were usually perfect specimens, better looking and taller than average, 
and rarely displaying feelings or weakness. Then there are the enor- 
mously popular super-heroes, Batman, Superman, Dick Tracy, not to 
mention James Bond. The thread common to all is that they are 
evolutionarily superior. 


An Illustration of This Change 

The survival of the fittest theme became prominent in literature 
after 1850, while the survival of the most devout and humble was 
common in pre-1850 literature. For example, The Canterbury Tales, 
written by Geoffrey Chaucer in the 1300s, is oriented towards religious 
values. In Chaucer and much of the literature that followed, religion 
plays a predominate, if not central role. Illustrative of the literature 
after Darwin is Beach of Falesa, a Robert Lewis Stephenson story set 
on a South Sea island. The work was, in fact, written on a South Sea 
island when Stephenson was seeking a better climate for his health. 
The characters fit well into the new view of the world brought about by 
Darwin. The natives were primitive, superstitious and gullible. The 
traders were crude, treacherous, and unscrupulous—and they had to 
be to survive in their business. The missionaries were enthusiastic 
and endeavored to help, but their zeal was misguided because they 
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held to their own brand of superstition and thus did more harm than 
good. The hero is Wiltshire, a tough, courageous man, with a basic 
decency that stood in marked contrast to those around him. Wiltshire 
did not passively accept the environment, but dynamically showed his 
physical and mental superiority and aggressively triumphed against it. 

The Darwinian world view is often expressed in post-1850 poetry. 
English novelist Thomas Hardy (1840-1928) in his poem Hap reflects 
on the loss of his orthodox Christian faith. In the poem, he concludes 
that it is no better to become the subject of a conscious scorn by a 
known but vengeful god than to be the subject of natural selection. He 
concludes that God is the chance force that operates in a world that we 
can neither understand nor control except in a small way. In many of 
Hardy’s novels and poems, the struggle of humans against the forces of 
nature, chance, and personal suffering are prominent. He develops a 
less pessimistic philosophy in his Pliant to Man, concluding, according 
to Vanderpool (1973) that a better way is “an honest recognition that 
aid will not come from gods—who are human creations—but through 
loving kindness shared with friends.” (p. 195) 

Writer Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837-1909) expressed a com- 
mon argument of post-1850 literature in his belief that humans had 
become slaves to the moral limitations and conventions of Christianity. 
He concluded that Darwinian evolution was our liberator, permitting 
mankind’s mind to roam freely and build a society based on the laws of 
nature, not the shackles of myth (Vanderpool 1973, p. 195). 


Darwin’s Theory and the New Society 

That Darwin’s work brought about a revolution in society was 
recognized in the late 1800s. T. H. Huxley in an essay in his book 
Darwinia, originally published in 1871, concluded that the Origin of 
Species “has worked as complete a revolution in biology as the Principia 
did in astronomy—and it has done so because, in the words of 
Helmholtz, it contains ‘essentially new creative thought.” One of the 
better documented studies of the impact of evolution on our world view, 
and thus our society, is The Death of Adam; Evolution and Its Impact 
On Western Thought by John C. Greene. Greene, an historian, de- 
scribed the “tremendous revolution in human thought which took place 
in the interval between John Ray’s The Wisdom of God Manifest in the 
Works of the Creation (1691) and Charles Darwin’s Origin of Species 
(1859) and Descent of Man (1871). Although the focus of Greene’s work 
is on how the dominant world view in science shifted from a creationist 
to a naturalistic perspective, he also covers the implications of this new 
world view on society, including our view of ourselves as reflected in 
psychology and sociology as well as in literature. 

Showing the relationship between the acceptance of evolution and 
changes in literature is not a difficult thing to do. Contrast, for 
example, the works of Shakespeare with the modern works of Stephen 
King. The weakness of Shakespeare’s heroes was sometimes highlight- 
ed as a strength, not always the occasion of their downfall. Often 
Shakespeare’s purpose seems to be to show that the strong and power- 
ful were wrong and evil while the good were the victims of the powerful 
as in Romeo and Juliet. Some that were strong in the Darwinian sense 
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were shown to be weak in a very important way. The handicapped, the 
misfits, and others were often pictured more favorably than they are in 
modern literature. As Wright (1983) notes, when persons with some 
handicap, even if minor, are featured in modern literature, often they 
are featured in a special role, and the handicap has some special 
significance to the story. 

Until recently the handicapped, if present at all, were denigrated, 
stereotyped, objects of horror, made fun of, or otherwise demeaned. 
Not only is there a conspicuous lack of handicapped persons in fictional 
literature, there is also a scarcity of normal individuals with normal 
weaknesses in hero roles. Male characters are often fearless to the 
extreme, displaying superhuman abilities in all life areas. They show 
little emotion and human sensitivity, except possibly when romancing 
women. Even then their humanity is not genuine, but only a ploy to 
satisfy their ego or sex drive. This is in contrast to the pre-1850 
literature which featured few super heroes but many heroes who 
triumphed in weakness—consider Don Quixote, for example. 

Examples of the Darwinian superman are seen in the novels of 
Jack London. In his Call of the Wild, the principal character, Buck, isa 
“Rambo” dog who is the undisputed leader among a pack of dogs. The 
dog is purchased by two French Canadians, men who were fair but also 
harsh, just as natural selection is fair (the strong are consistently 
favored) but also harsh (this favoring is a must for progress). The 
harshness of nature is also vividly emphasized: the dogs, people and 
weather in Alaska were all merciless. When one of the dogs lost a fight 
with another dog, it was torn to pieces in a totally heartless way. When 
Buck was hungry he “stole” food, and the weaker dogs were destroyed 
in fair but ruthless struggles in which the most fit triumphed. Buck 
soon developed an enemy—a dog called Spitz who was the lead dog in 
the pack that pulled the sled. After a power play, Buck proved his 
superiority by killing Spitz. After that, Buck refused to be harnessed 
until he was given the lead position—he had proved his superiority and 
when finally put in the top spot, he became the best lead dog the men 
ever had. He was the strongest and fittest, and the other dogs knew 
this, thus obeyed him. 

We would expect that the theory of evolution would figure promi- 
nently in this story of nature and the wild, and it does. The most direct 
reference is when Buck dreamed about his “past,” he saw a “hairy man 
who hunted with a club.” and heard the howling of the wolves in the 
background, the call of the wild. In his dream Buck makes friends with 
the wolves, the animals who were “his evolutionary ancestors.” The 
Americans and Canadians were pictured as civilized, but the Super- 
man, caveman complex still dominated them. Many of the Indians, in 
contrast, were clearly primitive. On one trip away from the camp, 
Buck had killed a great bull moose. Proud of his superdog achieve- 
ment, he returned back to the camp. Upon arriving, he immediately 
spotted several dogs that were killed. At the center of the camp, he saw 
Indians dancing around the bodies of both the dead dogs and the dead 
partners of his master. At the river, he found the corpse of his master, 
his body was filled with arrows. Filled with rage, he attacked the 
Indians, killing some and scattering the rest. After this event, he 
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forever broke his ties with man, and rejoined his “brothers in the wild,” 
the packs of neighboring wolves. 

Magill (1958, p. 664) concludes that many of the literary produc- 
tions of Jack London openly reflected the ideas of social Darwinist 
writers, including Herbert Spencer and Frederick Nietzsche. Magill 
also noted that London loved to exalt both the super-hero and violence, 
both which are reflected “in the very titles of some of his later books,” 
such as the Strength of the Strong and The Abysmal Brute (1958, p. 
665). London became very wealthy from his books, which bought him 
an enormous ranch, yachts, and such. He also openly bragged about 
his many affairs with young Hollywood starlets. At the age of forty, on 
November 22 1916, he committed suicide at his Santa Rosa, California 
ranch. 

Many writers were very open about their beliefs regarding natural 
selection and Darwinian evolution. George Bernard Shaw in the 
preface to his Man and Superman stated, “Being cowards, we defeat 
natural selection under the cover of philanthropy: being sluggards, we 
neglect artificial selection under cover of delicacy and morality.” Man 
and Superman, originally published in 1903, is not the only work in 
which Shaw brazenly related this philosophy. He states that he used 
drama as a device, “a trick” in his words, to convey to the public his 
social, political, and economic philosophy. Man and Superman, Shaw’s 
most philosophical play, is primarily about the war between the sexes. 
In it the survival of the fittest theme is prominent. In this story, 
Tanner, a social philosopher and a principal character of the play, 
represents “the good man” yet is unsuccessful in defending his chastity 
among other things. Ascheming female, who is his intellectual inferior 
but his instinctual superior, wins. Tanner represents the cultivation of 
the intellect—the idea that only by dispassionately exercising the 
intellect can men discover their purpose in nature and fulfill it. Wom- 
en, however, represent passion, and the desire to propagate. 

A highly successful play, many critics regard this as one of Shaw’s 
most important works. Its theme is central to his philosophy, and 
clearly reflects his evolutionary world view. Tanner also represents 
man’s unceasing creative urge bestowed upon him by evolution to 
improve the world as well as himself. This theme was developed 
further in many of Shaw’s plays, especially Back To Methuselah. In 
1925, Shaw was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature as a reward for 
his efforts as a social reformer. His influence today is world wide, and 
his plays are still performed and most of his books are still in print. 
Incredibly prolific in his long life (he died at the age of 94 on November 
2, 1950) the standard edition of his works comes to thirty-six volumes. 


Drawing Some Conclusions 

Presumably, both the writings and the public reading interests 
were changed by the new world view influenced by Darwin. If the 
works written in the 1600s were published today as new books, most 
would be marketing disasters. Even historical novels, although they 
supposedly took place hundreds of years ago, tend to feature the 
modern super-hero theme. Writers today are influenced by past writ- 
ing successes, and what is successful is to some degree influenced by 
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those individuals who are in a position to judge. The book of the month 
club and book review organizations tend to be extremely important in 
affecting a book’s likely success. 

The total cause and effect situation is not our focus here, only the 
fact that clear changes in literature have occurred since Darwin, and 
that much of this change is due to world-view revolutions caused by 
science. Future literature patterns will also likewise be affected by 
future scientific advancements. Already, books that deal with, or at 
least include as a part of the story, gene manipulation therapy and 
related topics, are becoming very popular. In the novel of the future, 
those characters with technological know-how may be more apt to 
become heroes as opposed to those who are physically superior, as 
already tends to be true of much contemporary popular literature. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ronald L. Numbers, The Creationists: 


The Evolution of Scientific Creationism. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1992. 
Hardcover, xvii, 458 pp., Introduction, 
Acknowledgments, Notes, and Index. $27.50. 


The author, William Coleman professor of the history of science 
and medicine at the University of Wisconsin-Madison, was reared ina 
Seventh-day Adventist family. He lost his faith in the creationist 
young earth geology of early Seventh-day Adventist author George 
MacCready Price at the University of California at Berkeley in the late 
1960s. “Having thus decided to follow science rather than Scripture on 
the subject of origins,” he writes in the introduction, “I quickly, though 
not painlessly, slid down the proverbial slippery slope toward unbelief.” 
After Attorney Wendell R. Bird unsuccessfully attempted to recruit 
him for the creationist side in the Louisiana creation-evolution trial 
(Numbers chose to join the ACLU team to defend the separation of 
church and state), Bird “publicly labeled me an ‘Agnostic.’ The tag still 
feels foreign and uncomfortable, but it accurately reflects my theologi- 
cal uncertainty” (xvi). 

As with many others, the author’s background might have made 
his book bitterly hostile against Christianity in general and creation- 
ism in particular, but the book is really surprisingly even-handed. 
Unlike many enemies of creationism, Numbers does not want to expose 
creationists as “pseudoscientists.” Already in the introduction he re- 
fers to “many scholars, including the philosopher of science Larry 
Laudan and the sociologist of science Thomas F. Gieryn, [who] have 
shown the sterility of efforts to demarcate between science and 
pseudoscience on analytical grounds. Laudan has gone so far as to 
dismiss the demarcation problem as a ‘pseudo-problem’. I agree” (xv). 
Philosophical, sociological and religious factors play a role in such 
“demarcation problems” raised by the establishment elites of a histori- 
cal period; in our generation, secular evolutionism is that elite. Num- 
bers takes up this same strand of thought at the end of his concluding 
chapter which discusses at length the undeniable spectacular advance 
of creationism all over the world: “Its shocking success ... shattered 
facile beliefs about the inevitability of secularization and scientific 
progress and called into question long-cherished convictions about the 
relationship between science and religion” (p. 339). He also takes up 
this matter in connection with Thomas Kuhn’s prestigious book The 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions (1962) over against the council of 
the National Academy of Sciences (pp. 247-248). 

The book is meticulously researched over a period of years, as 
shown by the hundreds of detailed footnotes and the acknowledgments 
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to many dozens of individuals, mostly creationists, who permitted the 
author access to their private papers. The whole manuscript or indi- 
vidual chapters were submitted for review and comment to many 
interested parties, including leading creationists. Indeed, as Henry 
Morris says on the book’s back cover, “For those interested in the 
background of the modern revival of creationism, whether evolution- 
ists or creationists, this book is a rich mine of information and histori- 
cal insights.” Of course it can and will be used by evolutionists wishing 
to discredit the movement by concentrating on certain personalities 
associated with it during its development; James R. Moore, co-author 
of a book on Darwin, warns on the back cover against “Numbers’s gypsy 
train of pious mountebanks, tin-pot demagogues, and invincible cranks” 
reminding us that “today’s fanaticism may be tomorrow’s science.” 

Yet with all its wealth of details the book does not cover all 
significant aspects of the creationist movement. One wishes, for exam- 
ple, that not only Henry Morris’s pioneering classic Scientific Creation- 
ism, and his Genesis Flood co-authored with John Whitcomb, but also 
many other very influential books by contemporary creationists, such 
as Ian Taylor’s In the Minds of Men: Darwin and the New World Order 
(Toronto, Canada: TFE Publishing, 1984), A. E. Wilder-Smith’s Man’s 
Origin, Man’s Destiny (Minneapolis, MN: Bethany Fellowship, 1975), 
first published in Germany in 1966, and Henry Morris’s The Long War 
Against God (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 1989), could have 
been mentioned, as their mass distribution has contributed enormous- 
ly to the spreading of creationism. The author also remains virtually 
silent about the prominent evolutionists who have spoken out about 
the grave scientific problems with evolution. Michael Denton’s Evolu- 
tion: A Theory in Crisis (Bethesda, MD: Adler and Adler, 1986), for 
example, is given only a footnote. Renowned British astronomers Fred 
Hoyle and Chandra Wickramasinghe, who came to the reluctant con- 
clusion that the origin of life requires a Creator and received world- 
wide publicity in the 1980s, are not mentioned at all. On the other 
hand, Numbers reports the hitherto unknown fact that C. S. Lewis, 
perhaps the greatest defender of the Christian faith in the twentieth 
century, privately confessed to his friend Bernard Acworth, co-founder 
of the British Evolution Protest Movement, in 1951, that 

his belief in the unimportance of evolution had been shak- 

en while reading one of his friend’s manuscripts. “I wish I 

were younger,” he confided to Acworth. “What inclines me 

now to think that you may be right in regarding it [evolu- 

tion] as the central and radical lie in the whole web of 

falsehood that now governs our lives is not so much your 

arguments against it as the fanatical and twisted atti- 

tudes of its defenders (p. 153). 
Attentive readers of C. S. Lewis’s writings, of course, have understood 
Lewis’s anti-evolutionist position for years (for example, see Lewis’s 
poem “Evolutionary Hymn,” reprinted in the Creation Social Science 
and Humanities Quarterly, VII, 1 [Fall 1985], and Ellen Myers, “Cre- 
ationist Gleanings from C. S. Lewis,” ibid.) 

Another significant omission is the unreported production and 
showing of hundreds of video programs on all aspects of the creation/ 
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evolution issue. These are now shown literally around the world. 
Hundreds and hundreds of such videos have been checked out for 
years, for example, by schools, churches and individuals from the 
Bible-Science Association chapter library in Wichita, Kansas, which 
this reviewer serves as secretary-librarian. Other local creationist 
groups offer similar well-used services, speakers’ bureaus, etc. In other 
words, there exists today a far-flung infrastructure in the creationist 
movement which ensures its continued strength and diffusion; Num- 
bers has concentrated somewhat too much on the movement’s flagships 
such as the Creation Research Society and the Institute for Creation 
Research. Smaller independent groups, such as Films for Christ of 
Mesa, Arizona, which produced, among other excellent creation films, 
the outstanding “Origins” series shown over Soviet Union public televi- 
sion in 1990-91, the Creation Social Science and Humanities Society of 
Wichita, Kansas, whose Quarterly Journal now goes all over the globe, 
the Creation Science Fellowship of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, which is 
currently planning the Third International Conference on Creationism 
in July 1994, or the growing scholarly Catholic creation organization 
CESHE in France (the only Catholic creationists Numbers briefly 
mentions are Paul Ellwanger and Paula Haigh, both friends of this 
reviewer and still active today), are not listed at all in text or notes. 
Numbers’s history is therefore neither complete nor up to date. 

This reviewer became a believer in biblical creation immediately 
after turning from atheism-agnosticism to Christ in 1960. She became 
actively involved in the movement in 1975. For relatively new recruits 
the older history of “creationism” (many of its early adherents, as 
Numbers shows, were really a mixed multitude of semi-evolutionists!) 
makes interesting reading with much previously unknown informa- 
tion. The modern creationist, for example, will find the earlier inclu- 
sion of sub-species with originally created “kinds” a quaint error, for 
creationists today conceive of the biblical “kinds” of Genesis 1 in the 
widest possible categories. While exposing the questionable creden- 
tials of some past creationists, Numbers’s thorough investigation leaves 
one with more respect than ever for the men who put creationism “on 
the map” today, especially Henry Morris whose person, integrity, dili- 
gence and organizational ability emerge from the story as truly inspi- 
rational. 

University and college libraries will doubtless carry this book as a 
standard reference for students wishing to do papers on modern cre- 
ationism. It is also useful for the creationist school and organizational 
library. It adequately deals with its task, described tongue-in-cheek in 
its subtitle as “the evolution of scientific creationism.” Its publication 
by a well-known publisher shows the growing establishment recogni- 
tion, in anger or resignation as the case may be, of the importance of 
modern creationism, scientific and biblical. 


—Reviewed by Ellen Myers 
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John P. Koster, Jr., 

The Atheist Syndrome. 
Brentwood, TN: Wohlgemuth & Hyatt, Publishers, 
Inc., (P. O. Box 1941, Brentwood, TN 37027). 
First Edition March 1989. Hardcover, 199 pp. incl. 
End Notes and Select Bibliography. 


Koster has investigated the lives of Charles Darwin, Thomas Hen- 
ry Huxley (“Darwin’s Bulldog”), Friedrich Nietzsche and Sigmund 
Freud as modern atheism’s (or “secular humanism’s”) most significant 
forerunners. He also deals with some of these men’s successors, includ- 
ing Hitler and Stalin. He is well qualified for this task as professional 
author, journalist, and contributing editor to the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia of Chicago and the Tree of Knowledge in Britain. 

Koster contends that his subjects generally suffered from what he 
calls the “atheist syndrome,” due to childhood abuse by tyrannical 
fathers, aloof mothers, and brutal early education. In addition, this 
“chronic child abuse [was] systematized as ‘discipline’ and supposedly 
backed by Scripture.” The hurt son 

could not attack his father or God openly ... Instead, he 
struck at his father by denying God. The emerging “sci- 
ence” of the mid-nineteenth century provided a good ave- 
nue of attack ... 

The subtle manipulation of “scientific facts” into an attack 
on God as a symbolic father is the core of the atheist 
syndrome. ... this all took place on a subconscious level. 
(p.16) 

According to Koster, sufferers from the “atheist syndrome” gener- 
ally went through three phases: (1) weakness and submissiveness in 
childhood; (2) fleeing home and family in young adulthood, and at this 
time displaying new strength, courage and resourcefulness; and (3) the 
onset of psychosomatic illnesses, such as chronic headaches, indiges- 
tion, nervous phobias etc. at middle age when the sufferer realized he 
was beginning to resemble his father. 

These three phases certainly marked the lives of Darwin, Huxley 
and Freud. However, for other atheists discussed in the book the 
evidence is less convincing. Nietzsche’s father, a Lutheran pastor, died 
when the son was only four years old. Koster makes a better case for 
syphilitic deterioration of the brain, or possible latent homosexuality, 
at the root of Nietzsche’s atheism. Karl Marx, as Koster himself states, 
had a good father and “did not suffer from the atheist syndrome” 
(p.161). Clarence Darrow had freethinking parents and hence could 
not have become an atheist in rebellion against them. Robert Ingersoll, 
a famous enemy of American organized religion in the late 1800s, 
revolted against his clergyman father’s lack of success, gloominess and 
hellfire preaching rather than sadism. Neither Darrow nor Ingersoll 
are reported to have suffered from psychosomatic illnesses in later life. 
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Hitler fits better, having had a gross, sadistic, though not especially 
religious father and suffering from stomach problems and chronic 
depression later on. Stalin’s father was a brutal drunk. Young “Koba” 
was destined for the priesthood by his devout mother but became an 
atheist at the Tiflis Orthodox Seminary. Lenin’s father was gentle and 
a deeply religious Orthodox believer; according to Koster, Lenin be- 
came an atheist at 16 upon his father’s death. All this shows that 
Koster’s original “atheist syndrome” thesis does not rigorously apply to 
every leading atheist spokesman and is probably too ambitious in 
scope. 

However, the book brings out another factor marking the lives of 
all modern atheists from Darwin to Stalin: their evolutionism. Hitler 
saw himself as the enforcer of Darwinism: 

... the Nazi film industry turned out documentaries to be 
shown before or between feature films in German theaters 
explaining Nazi racial theory. 

The Nazi racial theory was called “new-Darwinism.” 

The films explained that proper breeding produced beau- 
tiful creatures: sleek and glossy stallions, burly beef cat- 
tle, and blond athletes of both sexes. All life was a struggle 
to feed and to breed. The law of life was that the strong 
overpowered and devoured the weak. Or, as Huxley so 
aptly put it, “man is a brute.” 

The films also depicted the dangers of nonselective breed- 
ing. Jews, the films proclaimed, bred like rats. This was 
dramatized by photographs of weary-looking elderly Jews 
juxtaposed with rats scampering around. Clearly, the film 
implied, something would have to be done about this. 
(p.152) 

Like Karl Marx, who wanted to dedicate Das Kapital to Darwin, 
Lenin believed in evolution. Koster reports that “The only piece of art 
work in Lenin’s office was a kitsch statue of an ape sitting on a heap of 
books—including Origin of Species—and contemplating a human skull. 
This rather vulgar artifact ... remained in Lenin’s view as he worked at 
his desk, approving plans or signing death warrants as he deemed 
necessary.” (p.174) Stalin was introduced to Darwin’s Origin of Species 
while a student for the priesthood. He became “an avid Darwinian, 
abandoned the faith in God, and began to tell his fellow seminarians 
that people were descended from the apes and not from Adam.” 

The book contains a wealth of other well-documented information 
of great potential usefulness to Christians. For example, while dealing 
with the attacks of Thomas Henry Huxley upon the New Testament, 
Koster tells us of Queen Victoria’s famous Prime Minister William 
Ewart Gladstone, “a staunch Christian whose ministry involved help- 
ing to reform girls who had been forced into prostitution by teaching 
them handicrafts and householding at a little farm on his family estate, 
and then seeking out respectable positions for them in the community.” 
(p.77) In the chapter on Freud is a compassionate description of the life 
of women in the Victorian period, a brief summary of the work of Dr. 
Ignaz Semmelweis, and an intriguing reference to the work of F. W. H. 
Myers, British pioneer of supernatural and metaphysical research, 
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f great interest. 
useful addition to the Christian library. 


—Reviewed by Ellen Myers 


Clip and mail to: CREATION SOCIAL SCIENCE 
AND HUMANITIES SOCIETY 
1429 N. Holyoke 
Wichita, Kansas 67208 


1 Enclosed is my payment of $15* for Sustaining Membership 
dues. I subscribe to the Creation Social Science and Humani- 


ties Society’s Statement of Belief: 


1. The Bible is the written Word of God. It is inspired and 
inerrant throughout. Its assertions are historically and 
scientifically true in all the original autographs. To the 
student of the social sciences and humanities this means that 


the account of origins in Genesis is a factual presentation of 


simple historical truths. 


is) 


original created kinds. 
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